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Body 


The time on the symbolic Doomsday Clock remains at two minutes to midnight, the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
announced last Thursday. Though the clock has not moved in a year, Rachel Bronson, president and CEO of the 
organization, says that's far from a good sign. "We have in fact entered a period that we call the new abnormal," 
Bronson said. "This new abnormal that the world now inhabits is unsustainable and unsettling. We appear to be 
normalizing a very dangerous world." 


The Doomsday Clock was created in 1947 by atomic scientists who had worked on the Manhattan Project. It 
symbolizes how close we are to man-made global catastrophe. 


The original setting of the clock was seven minutes to midnight, with midnight signifying the end. With the vivid 
spectre of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the threat of nuclear annihilation worried us all. But we got used to it. Other, 
more palpable threats - the environment, the economy - overtook the fear of nuclear winter. 


By 1991, the clock was at 17 minutes to midnight, the farthest we've ever been from catastrophe. But that hope 
faded. A decade later we were back to seven. In 2007, the clock was amended to include climate change and 
technological threats as well as nuclear annihilation. Its current setting is two minutes to midnight, the closest it's 
been to the tick of annihilation since the Soviets tested a thermonuclear device in 1953. As it inches toward 
midnight, it continues to measure the collective decline of hope. 


What is hope exactly? The dictionary definition is "a feeling of expectation and desire for a certain thing to happen." 
It is amorphous and difficult to quantify, but hope is seen as fundamental to human progress, so psychologists have 
come up with a way to measure it. 


The Adult State Hope Scale consists of six statements, with graduated responses that range from Definitely False 
to Definitely True. The lowest score is six and the highest (most hopeful) is 48. | scored a middling 26, a glass half- 
empty kind of guy. But the questions only addressed individual issues - "There are lots of ways around any problem 
that | am facing now." If they had been on a more macro level - Will my children survive climate change? Will 
Toronto commute times ever get shorter? - | might have scored in the single digits. 


On the other side of the psychological coin, there is the Beck Hopelessness Scale, which shows 
respondents'pessimism for the future. It features true and false questions such as, "I never get what | want, so it's 
foolish to want anything." (Mostly true.) 


Both hope and hopelessness scales are somewhat subjective, and neither takes into account the evolution of our 
fears. A generation ago, people feared nuclear war. Prior to that, we were embroiled in the Second World War and 
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fearful of a new world order. Before that, our collective fear was that the Depression would never end. In making 
their latest announcement about the Doomsday Clock, scientists said they took several issues into account, 
including nuclear weapons, climate change and cybersecurity. 


This predilection toward worry prompts a simple question about our history: has any generation ever been hopeful 
for the future? In a study titled, "Baby Boomers: The Gloomiest Generation,” the Pew Research Center outlined the 
current nature of boomer pessimism. We worry that our incomes won't keep up with inflation (despite having the 
highest incomes in any age group), we worry that our standard of living is lower than our parents, we worry about 
the environment, nuclear war and getting old. Generation X is even less hopeful. The middle child of generations, 
sandwiched between boomers and millennials, their biggest fear is climate change according to an Australian 
study, closely followed by not having enough money for retirement. In terms of hopelessness, however, Gen X has 
nothing on millennials. Only 37 per cent of that generation have "quite a lot of confidence" in the future. 


Their two top fears are climate change and war. 


And while every generation has its own worries, each is convinced the next one is in even more trouble than they 
are. An Ekos poll of 2,443 Canadians showed that only 13 per cent said things would be better for the next 
generation, while 56 per cent thought things would be worse. 


Both the Greatest Generation (born 1910-1924) and the Silent Generation (1925-1945) had the threat of nuclear 
holocaust to contend with. You would think the post First World War crowd would be candidates. They survived the 
war and Spanish flu, but that didn't necessarily bring hope. In Europe especially, the war left an indelible mark. Yale 
history professor Jay Winter argued that ever since 1918, "Europe has felt an underlying pessimism." They weren't 
called the Lost Generation for nothing. At any rate, anyone who was filled with hope in the Roaring Twenties had it 
dashed by the Depression. My grandmother lived through the Depression, but emerging out of those times didn't 
make her hopeful for the future. It just made her fearful that another Depression was coming. 


We never seem able to live in a Golden Age and we're never headed toward one; it always happened in the past. In 
Woody Allen's Midnight in Paris, Owen Wilson plays a writer who is transported back in time to 1920s Paris, his 
idea of a Golden Age. There he meets a character who feels the 1920s are empty and desperate; she longs for the 
Belle Epoque (1871-1914), which she sees as the Golden Age. Of course it was only named that in retrospect, after 
the horrors of the First World War. It's all a matter of perspective. 


As a child | was hopeful for the future. It was going to bring more leisure time, time travel and individual rocket 
packs. Back then, the future was doled out sparingly; a good year might see the introduction of cassettes and 
Touch-Tone phones. But each new development made our lives better. Now the future arrives weekly in confusing 
clumps that often threaten something: privacy, employment, health, coastal cities. 


It may be that hope is less generational than agerelated. 


We start out hopeful but it dissipates as we grow older, replaced by experience, and finally, fear. We come to see 
the world as a daisy chain of unintended consequences and one big Ed Burtynsky photo waiting to happen."We are 
made wise not by the recollection of the past," George Bernard Shaw wrote, “but by the responsibility for our 
future." By that metric, wisdom seems in short supply these days. |@COPYRIGHT=© 2019 Postmedia Network Inc. 
All rights reserved. 
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